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THE FASTING OF CHRIST’ 


ONSIDER, my dearest brethren, what great and new encour- 
agement to spiritual life comes to us (who have already been 
drawn to desire sanctity from so many previous magnificent 
examples of Christ’s deeds) when we read in Scripture that 
both the blessed Moses and the Son of God fasted for forty 
days. Certainly you must understand that as much as servant 

differs from Master, to such an extent too does their fasting differ. For 
Moses did no more than propound the Old Law, whereas Christ is the 
founder of the New Testament. Moses fasted in order to instruct the one 
people in legal precepts; Christ fasted in order to redeem all nations. 
Moses fasted in order to fulfil the obligations of this present life; Christ 
fasted in order to institute the Mysteries which give eternal life. Moses 
fasted that he might see God; Jesus fasted in order that, by triumphing 
over Satan, He might prove Himself to be identical with God. Moses 
after his fast, because his people proved impenitent, broke the tablets of 
the Law written by the finger of God; Christ by His fast guaranteed 
that the Gospel would endure through the centuries. 


Why, moreover, since both fasted for forty days, are they not both 
reported to have been hungry after their fast? Of Moses Scripture does 
not say that he was hungry, for it wants to show thereby that the Deity 
supported his frailty as man. But the Son of God suffered hunger in 
order to reveal that by assuming our flesh He assumed also our human 
frailty. The fact that Moses was not hungry manifests the power of 
heaven; that Christ was hungry is nothing less than a guaranty (sacra- 
mentum) of our own redemption. Our Lord underwent this mystery (of 
fasting) in His flesh, in order that, as we believe in His divinity because 
of His divine deeds, so we may also by these human infirmities recognize 
Him as man. For this reason Christ, as man, suffers hunger who, as God, 
Himself feeds the hungry. Hence too He is fatigued by a journey, and at 
the same time grants to the lame the power to walk; His own eyes are 
blinded by tears, but to the blind He miraculously restores sight; he is 
saddened by the approach of death, and the dead Lazarus He calls forth 
from the tomb. All these things, my brethren, our Creator and Redeemer 
performed because He was both God and man: not that He was under 


*A lenten homily, generally attributed to St. Maximus of Turin (d. about 
468), and given under his name as Homilia XLIV, De Quadragesima VIII, in 
Patrologia Latina, 57, 325-328. 
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any necessity of being born as man, but because He wished this mystery 
(of the God-manhood) to reign supreme in heaven and on earth. 


We marvel in admiration, moreover, to see how He responded to all the 
questions of the tempter without revealing the fact of His own kingship, 
or allowing the suspicious tyrant to recognize the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. So skillfully did He give His answers, that the enemy, though him- 
self the father of all deception, was deceived by his own anger to tempt 
Christ as man, and failed to see the God-in-man. 


We in our turn, my brethren, for whose sake the invincible Combatant 
initiated this venerable observance of Lent, must repudiate fleshly desires; 
let us discipline our bodies by fasting that our souls may be nourished 
by virtues. Our ruinous love of pleasure should be put on a fast, as well 
as every injustice and hateful quarreling. Let us abstain from undue 
feasting, but even more so from vices. Let us be temperate, let us be scber 
in respect to wine, that we may not fall victim to the drunkenness of 
physical pleasures. 

For what good will it do us to observe the forty days of fasting if we 
do not learn the law of self-restraint? What will it avail you to stay away 
from banquets if your day is passed in quarrelling? What will it avail to 
deny yourself your own bread, if at the same time you deprive the poor 
of their food? The fasting of a Christian should mean the feeding of the 
poor; the fasting of a Christian ought to nourish peace, and not con- 
tention. Why refrain from putting rich foods into your mouth if from 
that same mouth there issue forth cursings? What sense does it make to 
sanctify the stomach by fasting while polluting the tongue with lies? 
Rightly, O my brother, do you go to church, but only if greed and usury 
do not involve your daily steps in deadly snares. Rightly do you pray to 
your Lord, but only if your prayers are not obstructed by envy in your 
heart. Rightly do you strike your breast with your hands, provided you 
drive from it the madness of evil desire. You do well to give money to a 
poor man, provided you did not rob it from another. 

This then, my dearest, is a hunger truly religious, this is true nourish- 
ment of souls faithful to God: if chastity sanctifies our fast, if patience 
adorns it, if fraternal kindness fosters it, if mercy makes it joyful, if 
humility commends it. With these virtues let us, as far as we may, imi- 
tate the forty days of Christ, that by such twin fasting of body and 
mind we may merit to call down upon ourselves the divine good pleasure. 


St. Maximus OF TuRIN 


no  —— ———_—————_ ___—_ 
“Thou, Lord Almighty, didst create all things for Thy Name’s sake, 
and didst give food and drink to men for their enjoyment; but us Thou 
hast blessed with spiritual food and drink and eternal life through Thy 
Son.” — Dmacue, ch. 10. 
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THE LAYMAN’S PRAYER 


HERE is no doubt that when first the average layman 
feels drawn to study the science of prayer, with a view 
to improving his own, he finds the whole subject rather 
formidable. Hitherto, let us suppose, he has been con- 
tent to use some set form of morning and evening pray- 

ers which he probably learnt at home or at school. These forms 

vary, of course, considerably. Some are shorter, others longer — 

I have known a French form which must have taken fully half an 

hour to recite — but their basic structure is much the same, includ- 

ing a morning offering and an evening examination of conscience. 

Our layman has been brought up to regard the divine office as a 

special duty assigned to priests and religious, and mental prayer 

as a gift bestowed by almighty God on a few chosen souls. Where 
is he to begin, and what is he to do? 

It seems to me that the difficulty has its origin in the type of 
spirituality to which we have become accustomed since the Counter- 
Reformation, and especially since the Jansenist and Quietist heresies 
of the seventeenth century. In the ages of faith, lay men and wo- 
men were quite familiar with the divine office as part of their 
normal religious life. They not only assisted at it in monasteries, 
cathedral choirs, and even in parish churches, but many (of those, 
at least, who could read) recited it privately, especially the little 
office of our Lady. St. Thomas More was not singular in this 
respect. We read that even Thomas Cromwell was found reciting 
“Our Ladye Mattins’’ on the morning of Wolsey’s fall. 

So, too, with mental prayer. For sixteen centuries, the approach 
of the soul to God was characterized by simplicity. Men were not 
afraid to give themselves up to the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
They were less self-conscious, less inclined to interrupt their prayer 
in order to scrutinize its method —and their simple faith was 
amply rewarded. Then came the Renaissance, with its new empha- 
sis on the operations of the intellect and on the spirit of enquiry. It 
is arguable that the stress was too emphatic, and that pride of in- 
tellect is the fundamental source of all the disorders of the civilized 
world since the Reformation, destroying the essential balance be- 
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tween body, mind and soul upon which true Christian spirituality 
depends. Then came Quietism, which seemed to show that sim- 
plicity held great and terrible dangers for the unwary. I say 
“seemed,” for the heresy of Quietism was really intellectual, draw- 
ing from the consideration of simple prayer a false conclusion 
about the relations between God and the soul. 


The result of these tendencies was that Catholic spiritual writers 
abandoned, if one may so express it, free trade, and entered upon 
a period of protection. The director began to play a much greater 
part in the spiritual lives of religious and of devout lay men and 
women. Any attempt to advance in prayer without constant, often 
daily, recourse to a director was regarded as presumptuous. Simple 
mental prayer, too, was held in almost as much suspicion as rever- 
ence. This was the great age of formal, schematized meditation, in 
which every step of the soul’s journey was carefully prepared be- 
forehand, so that the intellect, the imagination and the memory, 
with forced acts of the will, made up the whole body of prayer. 


I am not here concerned with the many excellent effects of these 
developments. Catholic Christendom was besieged, and the guards 
stood along the watch-towers. Since the attack came from the 
intellectual quarter, the intellect had to be trained and armed for 
defense. Directors — especially, perhaps, inadequate directors — 
forced individuals to grow in the essential virtues of obedience and 
humility. Formal meditation has brought a rich harvest of souls 
to God. 


But in our day there are many signs that Catholic devotion is 
seeking to expand once more. The liturgical movement, which 
must inevitably, of its very nature, represent a need felt by the 
layman rather than an ecclesiastical policy, is bringing back the 
old conception of the divine office. The study and practice of men- 
tal prayer is widespread. In an age of rapid movement and floating 
populations, when parish priests are seriously overtasked, very few 
devout people can hope to enjoy the privilege of continuous spirit- 
ual direction. Our average layman, therefore, if he is not to suffer 
discouragement, must be prepared to read the classical treatises on 
prayer with discernment, to seek always the spirit rather than the 
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LAYMAN’S PRAYER 


letter, and above all to co-operate confidently with the grace which 
will certainly be given him. 

In this article I propose to offer a few reflections on the method 
of prayer suggested to one individual by a study of St. Benedict's 
Holy Rule and the Benedictine tradition. That tradition holds 
very clearly that the approach to God in prayer should be free 
and unfettered, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down 
hard and fast rules of universal application. I disclaim, therefore, 
the least intention to write authoritatively — and indeed it would 
be the worst presumption for a layman to claim any authority in 
these high matters. All he can hope to do is to share his personal 
experience with other laymen, in the hope that he may not mislead. 

All those who love the Benedictine ideal must put the divine 
office first. It is significant, I think, that chapter 19 of the Holy 
Rule is entitled De Disciplina Psallendi. One of the greatest merits 
of the recitation of the divine office, from the layman’s point of 
view, is that it is a discipline. All prayer is a form of discipline, 
of course, but the discipline of mental prayer is infinitely harder to 
maintain unless it is solidly based — and there is no firmer ground 
on which to base it than the divine office. One of the very first 
lessons that our average layman will have to learn is that in prayer 
moods do not matter. The divine office will teach him this lesson 
more surely and more readily than any other vocal form. 

To begin with, the mere study of the structure of the office — 
the first steps in learning to recite it——is full of interest. It is 
the interest of intellectual discovery, of working out a problem, 
of mastering a new art. At the very lowest, before prayer can be 
said to enter into the picture at all, it has something in common 
with the crossword or the jig-saw puzzle — and psychologically 
these exercises are not to be despised. 

Next, it gives ballast to the spiritual life. It provides something 
definite to be done, at fixed times in the day, setting up what our 
wise ancestors used to call a “good habit,’’ though today it would 
probably be described by wiseacres as a “‘conditioned reflex."’ The 
office holds variety as well as regularity; its recitation can never 
become a purely mechanical process, if it is to be carried out accur- 
ately. The attention cannot wander very far, except in the longest 
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psalms, for it is constantly being recalled by the necessity of fol- 
lowing a changing rhythm. 

The office is the Church’s prayer par excellence. The layman 
who uses it, following the cycle of liturgical seasons and feast days, 
is drawing close to the mind of the Church. One who loves the 
office dearly has said that he finds in it the pulsing life of the Mys- 
tical Body. Even when recited privately, its universal character is 
manifest; one is conscious of the great unison of hearts and voices, 
all praising God with the same accent. Great consolation and 
strength are to be gained from this community sense, the charitas 
fraternitatis of St. Benedict’s wonderful chapter 72, ‘‘On Good 
Zeal.”” For St. Benedict the office is the opus Dei, the pre-eminent 
“work of God.’’ He makes it the heart and center of the spiritual 
life of the monastery, ordaining that nothing is to be preferred 
to it. One might perhaps dare to suggest, by an analogy with the 
eighth degree of humility (‘‘that a monk do nothing except what 
is authorized by the common rule of the monastery, or the example 
of his seniors’), that the mental prayer of one who recites the 
office ‘‘worthily, attentively and devoutly’ never go seriously 
astray. 

But the office is not only a protection to mental prayer, in this 
negative sense; it is a never-failing source of inspiration and light. 
For the office contains everything — our whole duty of praise, 
thanksgiving, contrition, and supplication —in language sancti- 
fied by the Holy Spirit. Rightly to contemplate the mysteries of 
the faith demands real familiarity with all that the sacred writers 
and the best commentators have had to say about them. Year by 
year, as we recite the office, we are steeping ourselves ever more 
deeply in these mysteries, and drawing ever closer to the inner 
drama of the Incarnation. 

How often, too, when in mental prayer the heart seems to be 
bare and empty, an antiphon or a verse from the psalms suddenly 
flashes into the mind, filled with new meaning, bringing fire from 
heaven to kindle the dry sacrifice! Nor is this wonderful grace re- 
stricted to periods of formal prayer. It can reach us at any time — 
while reading a spiritual work, or washing up the dinner, or 
waiting at the railway depot. It is no wonder, then, that we lay- 
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LAYMAN’S PRAYER 


men should, like the monks of St. Benedict, come to the office 
“summa cum festinatione — with eager speed’ (ch. 43). 

What kind of mental prayer are we to build on the foundation 
of the office? St. Benedict will help us again. His first instruction 
is as clear as it is universal: we are to remember that we are in the 
presence of God. ‘““Therefore let us consider how we ought to be- 
have ourselves in the presence of God and of His angels’’ (ch. 19). 
No amount of study of the great mystics, no facility of technical 
method, will avail if we forget this primary rule. It is as simple 
as that — and as difficult. We have been sent into this world to 
know God, to serve Him and to love Him, but we shall achieve 
none of these things if we do not start by remembering Him. 
Some people find that when once they have thus put themselves in 
the presence of God, with a strong general intention of submitting 
their wills to His, they can “get no further.”’ If they can maintain 
it, it is enough; they need seek no further, for they are praying, 
and praying one of the best of prayers. Techniques are meant to 
help the weaker brethren — the majority of us — with our wan- 
dering minds and wills always half-rebellious. 

For the rest, St. Benedict has very little to say about the form 
which mental prayer should take. He recommends ‘“‘humility and 
reverence . . . lowliness and purity of devotion.” ‘‘And let us re- 
member,” he adds, “that not for much speaking, but for our purity 
of heart and tears of compunction shall we be heard. Our prayer, 
therefore, ought to be short and pure’ (ch. 20). In a later chapter 
(52) he writes: “If any one desire to pray in private, let him go 
in quietly and pray, not with a loud voice, but with tears and 
fervor of heart.”’ 

Abbot Butler has pointed out that this ‘‘purity’’ and ‘‘fervor of 
heart’’ is in fact a technical phrase of deep significance. The whole 
passage in the Holy Rule bears a close analogy with Cassian’s 
famous treatise on prayer, in which “‘pure’’ prayer is the phrase 
used to describe a high form of contemplation. (I have quoted 
this passage from Benedictine Monachism at length in my life of 
St. Benedict, and discussed its implications.) It follows that our 
Holy Father expected his monks to be able to practise this ‘“‘pure”’ 
prayer as a normal rule — in fact, to be contemplatives. 
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This is a doctrine which may well startle our average layman, 
and deter him from looking to St. Benedict as a guide. There is, I 
believe, no occasion for alarm. Our Lord Himself expected us to 
“pray always,” and this injunction cannot be carried out except 
by those who have formed a complete habit of prayer usually 
associated with contemplation. Of course the necessary distractions 
of life in the world make it more difficult for the layman to reach 
this state, but that is no reason why he should not aim at it. In 
fact, our Lord’s words are surely an invitation to him to do so — 
if he will accept “‘contemplation”’ in its simple, original sense, and 
put out of his mind all expectation of trances, raptures, and high 
colloquies with the court of heaven. 


Of course I am not suggesting that the beginner should instantly 
try to practise a completely simple form of prayer, discarding all 
operations of the intellect, memory and imagination. Study and 
method are essential and for most people they will remain 
essential all through their lives, however the original method may 
be modified. Abbot Chapman surely gave the best possible advice 
when he wrote: “Pray as you can, and not as you can’t,” and to 
this I think one might well add: ‘“‘Read as you can, and not as 
you can’t.” A ‘“‘forced’’ prayer, in the sense of an ‘“‘unnatural’’ 
prayer, will always be a wrong prayer, and although it is almost 
impossible to define this kind of “forcing,” so as to distinguish it 
from the act of will necessary in all prayer, it is in practice un- 
mistakable. 


Let me give an example. Nearly all manuals dealing with mental 
prayer insist that the beginner shall first start with some kind of 
formal meditation, and that he shall gradually simplify his prayer 
as he progresses. This is the order of logic, and logically the process 
of simplification should follow the well-mapped route of the pur- 
gative, illuminative and unitive ways. But souls are not, as a rule, 
very logical. They are messy and muddled, and our Lord (if I may 
say so with reverence) in His grace and mercy takes them as he 
finds them. Therefore, although formal meditation provides a 
wise and sound starting-point, it is not a necessary starting- 
point — nor does a strong inspiration to practise a prayer of sim- 
plicity at all imply that a soul has entered upon the illuminative 
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LAYMAN’S PRAYER 


way. A friend of mine, whose vices and frailties (as he himself 
is the first to admit) are perfectly evident, has never in his life 
been able to meditate, even upon the rosary. For years, therefore, 
he used nothing but vocal prayers, including the little hours of 
the breviary, until one day he chanced to read Abbot Chapman's 
Letters. Immediately new vistas opened out, and he began at once 
to practise a very simple form of prayer. Yet he would be horri- 
fied —or, if I know him, greatly amused — by any suggestion 
that he had left the purgative way. 

For Benedictine oblates and others who follow the Benedictine 
tradition I believe that the breviary will, to a large extent, take 
the place of formal meditation. Yet, apart from a few rare souls 
to whom God gives special grace — like the shepherd girl who 
could never say more than “Our Father,”’ because she found herself 
overwhelmed by the thought of the fatherhood of God — the art 
of mental prayer must be studied. ‘Read as you can, and not as you 
can’t."’ The greatest mystics are not always the most helpful. If our 
average layman cannot get on with St. Teresa or St. John of the 
Cross, let him set them aside, perhaps for some later day. (I myself 
cannot read St. Francis de Sales, St. Gertrude, or Fr. Augustine 
Baker.) But if he can “‘take’’ St. John of the Cross at once, let 
him not be afraid. Some mountaineers have to train their heads 
for the heights; others do not know what dizziness means. 


Sometimes, to continue this metaphor, the ignorant novice will 
safely cross an ice-slope which rouses all the watchfulness of the 
experienced guide. I know a distinguished and holy Carthusian 
who would label Caussade “‘not for beginners’’ — yet I know 
many floundering beginners who read little else but Caussade, and 
find in his ‘“‘abandonment to God’s Providence’”’ the simple, sure 
road to true devotion. On the other hand, there are many who 
find an attraction in the Little Flower’s “‘way of spiritual child- 
hood,” without perhaps understanding how steep and narrow 
that way can be, or what heroic virtue is required of those who 
would climb it resolutely. 


There is, after all, very little that we can do by our own un- 
aided effort. The more eagerly and the more trustfully we abandon 
ourselves to God’s guidance, the more help we shall receive. Adjut- 
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orium nostrum in nomine Domini. Self-consciousness, spiritual 
and intellectual, is the characteristic defect of our modern age, and 
too great a preoccupation with technique and method in prayer 
will emphasize and establish that defect. 

At the Crib there were two very different kinds of worshipers. 
The shepherds, who had the direct message of the angels, had but a 
short way to go. They had seen the radiance of heaven; they had 
heard the Gloria in excelsis; in their simplicity, they were very 
close to Bethlehem. The three kings had come from far. They 
were wise, and human wisdom does not lead easily to the Crib. 
Yet they had their star, and throughout the long journey they 
watched it with the single eye of faith. It is an old, old text, used 
in many sermons, yet it enshrines a great truth. Most of us, per- 
haps, resemble the kings rather than the shepherds. We are con- 
fused by the complications, the brilliance and the movement of 
modern ideas and achievements — terrifying as some of these have 
proved to be. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the art of 
prayer is any less complex than the theory of relativity or the prin- 
ciple of atomic fission. Yet the star, if we will look at it, is simple 
enough — as simple, and as lofty, as St. Benedict’s ‘‘pure and fer- 
vent’’ prayer. 

T. F. LINDSAY 





“And the tempter coming to Him said: If Thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread. Who answered 
and said: It is written: Not in bread alone doth man live, but in 
every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God’ (Gospel, 
first Sunday of Lent). 

“When the devil saw Christ fasting forty days, he gave up all 
hope. But then when he saw Him hungry, his expectation rose 
again. When you therefore after fasting are tempted, do not say: 
My fasting has been of no avail. For if your fasting have not the 
result that you be not tempted, it will undoubtedly help you that 
you be not overcome by temptation.’”’ — ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 
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THE SEAL OF THE SPIRIT" 


ERHAPS we are all too often in the habit of looking at 
the sacraments from our limited human point of view as 
mere channels of strength and grace, giving us life, energy, 
nourishment and healing. We view them as means of 
getting something good for ourselves. But if we see the 

sacraments as Christ sees them, we learn that the ultimate purpose 
of the sacraments and of the things they bring us is to increase 
our abilities to worship and glorify God better —and to help 
others to that same end. ‘Over and over again,’’ says Cardinal 
Suhard, ‘‘one hears — and quite to the point — the encouraging 
statement, ‘Sacraments are for the welfare of souls.’ But people do 
not reflect sufficiently on the fact that the purpose of an easy and 
constant access to the sacraments is so that souls may be caught 
up and borne along the currents of praise and thanksgiving which 
rise from earth towards God through Christ our Lord. Emptied of 
this basic content, the sacraments quickly become lifeless rites. . . . 
For if the sacraments are for the welfare of souls, they have God 
in view first of all. They elevate and dedicate us to God” (The 
Meaning of God, pp. 9, 28). 


The sacraments, then, are instruments whereby Christ takes 
possession of us and delegates us to His worshipful and saving 
work. This is especially true of confirmation. 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION COMPARED 
In holy baptism Christ took possession of us and set us up as 
children in God’s family, His Mystical Body, His Church. As 
children our duties were to submit ourselves to Christ and allow 
Him to feed us with the spiritual food of doctrine and grace so 
that we might grow in Him and He in us unto the perfect age of 
manhood. 


In holy confirmation Christ introduces the child of God to the 
duties and responsibilities of manhood. No longer may the con- 





1The Liturgical Press is putting out a completely revised edition of its Con- 
firmation booklet, to make it more practically useful. The following essay repre- 
sents the bulk of the explanatory material to appear in it. 
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firmed Christian concentrate on his own growth alone. As a respon- 
sible agent he must now be concerned about living and working 
for the kingdom of God, its perfection and spread on earth. 


Let St. Thomas sum up the comparison between these two 
sacraments: ‘“Therefore by the sacrament of confirmation man is 
given a spiritual power with a view to sacred actions other than 
those for which he receives power at baptism. For in baptism he 
receives power to do those things which pertain to his own salva- 
tion, forasmuch as he lives to himself: whereas in confirmation he 
receives power to do those things which pertain to spiritual combat 
with enemies of the faith’’ (Summa III, q. 72, a. 5). And again: 
“The sacrament of confirmation confers the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit in view of the spiritual vigor that befits the adult man. 
Now man, when adult, begins to communicate his actions to others, 
whereas at first he lived only to himself’’ (ibid., a. 2). 


The fulness of the Holy Spirit means the fulness of love, of 
strength, of apostolic fire and zeal. In our work as responsible 
adults in the Mystical Body, the chief source of the fulness of the 
Holy Spirit is the sacrament of confirmation. By this sacrament 
Christ commissions and strengthens us to bear witness to Him. 


THE ANOINTED ONE — CHRIST 


We do not ignore the fact that the Holy Spirit is already present 
in the soul of the baptised person. But we wish to point out that 
the special anointing with holy chrism provides us with a new 
character and officially makes us public witnesses to God's truth. 
And this work is attributed to the Holy Spirit. 


In the Old Testament, before Christ’s coming, prophets, priests 
and kings were solemnly anointed with chrism to indicate that 
God had set His seal on them and made them His authorized rep- 
resentatives. Hence it was perfectly natural when the Messias came 
— He who would be the perfect fulfillment of all preceding proph- 
ets, priests, and kings, He who would “‘represent’’ God perfectly 
as no one else before or since — that He too should be anointed 
and should be called the Anointed One. Christ, Christos, means 
just that. 
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SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 


When was Jesus anointed? When He was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost in His virgin Mother’s womb. Later on in His life 
He refers to the purpose of His anointing when He testifies before 
Pilate: ‘“This is why I was born, and why I have come into the 
world, to bear witness to the truth’’ (John 18: 37). 


The Holy Spirit ratified His initial anointing of Christ at the 
latter’s baptism — just before His entrance unto the public mission 
of teaching the divine truths of the Father who had sent Him. St. 
Luke relates that “‘the heaven was opened, and the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him in bodily form as a dove, and a voice came 
from heaven, “Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased’”’ (Luke 3: 22). 


Immediately our Lord, now in very truth confirmed as the 
Christ, the Anointed One, went out into His public ministry as the 
Prophet, the High Priest, the King, charged with the divine obliga- 
tion of leading all men back to the Father. The meaning of this 
action of the Holy Spirit upon Him and all the implications of 
that divine anointing, Christ made clear to us in the synagogue at 
Nazareth when He quoted and applied to Himself the prophecy 
of Isaias (ch. 61): ‘“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because 
he has anointed me; to bring good news to the poor he has sent 
me... to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of 
recompense” (Luke 4: 18-19). 


THE ANOINTED ONES — THE APOSTLES 


Jesus Christ did His work well. He fulfilled His commission. 
But His work of glorifying the Father and sanctifying mankind 
would have to go on. Therefore He commissioned His apostles 
(and their successors) to carry on for Him. ‘As the Father has 
sent me, I also send you,” He said to them (John 20: 21). And 
for this purpose He willed that they too be anointed by the Holy 
Spirit as He had been. He therefore promised to send them the 
Holy Spirit: “It is expedient for you that I depart. For if I do 
not go, the Advocate will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send Him to you” (John 16:7). And ten days after He ascended 
to the Father, He fulfilled His promise: “And when the days of 
Pentecost were drawing to a close, they were all together in one 
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place... . And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began 
to speak in foreign tongues, even as the Holy Spirit prompted 
them to speak” (Acts 2: 1, 4). 

We are apt to consider the visible proofs of the Holy Spirit's 
presence at Pentecost —the bright fire, the gift of tongues, the 
sound of the mighty wind — as the main events of that important 
day. But “‘the essential working of the Spirit of testimony is with- 
in the hearts of the apostles and its outward showing is to be 
seen, not in the working of miracles or the speaking with tongues, 
but in the new courage with which they now proclaim their 
message and which presents so marvelous a contrast with their 
former timidity”’ (Smith, The Teaching of the Catholic Church, 
Vol. 2, p. 811). 


THE ANOINTED ONES — ALL OF Us 

It was thus appropriate that any officially appointed representa- 
tive of Christ — whether he be priest or king — should also be 
anointed, should be “‘Christ-ed,’’ strengthened by the Holy Spirit 
for his work. And not only priests and kings in the strict sense of 
the words. Christ’s work must continue. And that work is not 
only in the hands of bishops and priests but also, under their 
leadership, in the hands of laymen. For our share in Christ’s work 
we are specially prepared by Him, specially anointed by the Holy 
Spirit, when we receive the sacrament of confirmation. 

Christ visibly sent the Holy Spirit on the apostles. His method 
with us is less spectacular, but for the purposes of our apostolate, 
just as effective. He now has His anointed representatives, His 
bishops, consecrate chrism (a mixture of oil and balsam) on Maun- 
dy Thursday. Then, at confirmation, calling down the Holy 
Ghost, and laying his hand on us, the bishop applies the chrism 
to our foreheads with the words: “‘I seal thee with the sign of the 
cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

It is worthwhile noting the beautiful words of the consecration 
of the holy chrism: they tell us clearly what confirmation does to 


us, 
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SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 


We pray Thee holy God, almighty Father, eternal God through Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, our Lord: vouchsafe to sanctify with Thy blessing 
this creature, chrism, and give it the virtue of the Holy Ghost. May 
the power of Thy Son Christ, the Anointed, cooperate. From Him 
chrism received its name, wherefrom Thou anointest priests, kings, 
prophets and martyrs. Through baptism thou hast renewed us in a 
spiritual bath. Thy creature, chrism, is the visible token through 
which Thou confirmest this into a sacrament of perfect salvation 
and full life. 

Father H. A. Reinhold, in a splendid article in Commonweal, 
May 10, 1940, points out from the above consecration that the 
sacred chrism makes us in our own degree prophets, priests, kings, 
and martyrs, and goes on to explain how the layman practically 
can be each of these. 


A priest is a sacrificer, a man who belongs to God, and a media- 
tor. The confirmed layman’s capacity for sacrificing lies mainly in 
the elements of his daily life: his work, joy, sorrow, which he 
can join to the sacrifice of the Mass and offer to almighty God. 


A king’s duty is to rule. The confirmed layman will rule over 
his faulty human nature, “ a royal task.”” But his kingship extends 
further. Christ, the King of kings, described His own ruling in 
these words: “I came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter... .’’ Ruling others is best accomplished by serving them, and 
thus leading them to Christ. 


A prophet is not primarily a foreteller of future events, but 
rather a man of God who stands up for God’s rights. The lay- 
man will find plenty of opportunity to fulfill that obligation to- 
day. 

And finally, a martyr is one who bears witness to the truth of 
Christ crucified. Confirmation gives the strength to shed one’s 
blood for Christ. If we need that strength, it is there. But more 
practically for us, it gives the zeal and power to carry out Christ’s 
apostolate today, to witness to His truth now by and in our lives. 

Hence we can see how right it is to call confirmation the “‘sacra- 
ment of the apostolate,” or the “sacrament of responsibility.” An 
adult is supposed to be a responsible person, who is able to give an 
account of, able to answer for, his words and works. The work 
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we anointed ones are responsible for is the work of Christ — its 
expansion in ourselves and in all mankind. 


Thus when the bishop lays his hand upon us and calls down 
the Holy Spirit and anoints us with chrism, pronouncing the 
sacred words, he literally sends us out inzo our ministry, our public 
life. He sends us out charged with the responsibility of bearing 
witness to Christ, of sharing His high-priestly work of bringing 
men to God so that they too can share in His glorifying worship 
of the Father. And the voice of the Father says to our world: 
“This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye 
him.” 

THE SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER 


Up to now we have talked about sharing Christ’s priestly, 
apostolic work through the power of confirmation. There is a solid 
theological foundation for this view. Hence when Pius XI issued 
the call to Catholic laymen to participate actively in the apostolate 
of bishops and priests, he based his appeal on the sacramental 
characters of baptism and confirmation. 


The sacramental character has an importance that far exceeds 
the brief treatment of the little catechism. There we were told that 
baptism and confirmation can be received only once because they 
imprint an indelible character (mark) on the soul. That indelible 
mark will set us apart from the rest of men in the unending day 
of eternity: it will either be the crowning jewel of our glorification 
or the tragic mark of our betrayal. 

As children we learned little about the brilliant possibilities of 
the sacramental character for this present life. Not much was 
said about its giving us a participation in the priesthood and priest- 
ly work of Christ, a work that is supremely supernatural. What 
qualifies a layman to participate in Christ’s supernatural work? If 
action follows the nature of a being, there must be some sharing 
of priestly being or power in the layman as well as in the priest. 
St. Augustine says that the Christian layman does have a certain 
priestly nature (hence also a certain power) because he is an anoint- 
ed member of Christ the Priest. 
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SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 


St. Thomas says: “‘In a sacramental character, Christ's faithful 
have a share in the priesthood of Christ, in the sense that as Christ 
has the full power of a spiritual priesthood, so the faithful are 
likened to Him by sharing a certain spiritual power with regard to 
the sacraments and to things pertaining to divine worship’ (Sum- 
ma Ill, q. 63, a. 5). As we saw earlier, St. Thomas specifically 
states the nature of the layman’s sharing in Christ’s priestly func- 
tions: it is a sharing especially in “those things which pertain to 
spiritual combat with the enemies of the faith’’ (1bid., q. 72, a. 5). 
And Father Ellard comments: ““The confirmation character is the 
soul’s permanent consecration and deputation for the multiple en- 
gagements of social Catholicism. Our duty becomes clear, once we 
realize our abiding capacity, through this character to be ‘radio- 
active’ Catholics, bodying forth the Light which is come for the 
life of the world’’ (Christian Life and Worship, p. 270). 


Pius XI is responsible for the significant phrase: ‘Each receives, 
each ought in his turn to give.’’ God has chosen us, not we Him. 
If we are to be true to our vocation (and it is only in and through 
fidelity to our particular vocation that we can be saved), we simply 
must be apostles. Through baptism and confirmation we all share 
in Christ’s priestly work and power, not, of course in the same 
degree as those who are sealed by Christ in holy orders. Our pastors 
have their work; the laity has its work. We will have our hands 
full doing what we are supposed to do: to help our pastors (and 
Christ) to permeate society and particular environments with the 
life and spirit of Christ. 


We must not say: but I do not want to interfere in anyone 
else’s business; every man’s religion is his personal affair; I want 
to be left alone, to live my own life. That is the kind of talk of 
those who do not know themselves, who do not understand what 
Christ does to them in baptism and confirmation. It is a selfish 
way, unworthy of one chosen and sealed by Christ. And selfish- 
ness never does anyone any good. Members of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous find themselves for the first time, they discover a cure for 
their affliction, hence a sort of salvation, when they learn to spend 
themselves in the service of others. 
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THE SUBJECT OF CONFIRMATION 


Confirmation should, according to its purpose and according to 
the express mind of the Church, be conferred when a person comes 
to the age of responsibility, which certainly does not mean physical 
or mental adulthood. It is the will of the Church that infants be 
confirmed only when exceptional circumstances seem to justify 
extraordinary procedure, the usage in certain districts to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


The one to be confirmed must of course be in the state of grace, 
since confirmation is one of the “‘sacraments of the living.” It goes 
without saying that his disposition of eagerness to be sealed with 
Christ’s commission will be sharpened by an understanding of the 
true nature of the sacrament as above described. 


Confirmation has often been considered a kind of luxury in 
Catholic living — something that one can take or leave alone, 
without much detriment to oneself. This view simply does not 
stand up under scrutiny. A person can get to heaven without it, 
but that is not the only point to be considered. Nature never in- 
tends a child to remain a child. Nor does Christ. He needs mili- 
tant, zealous, apostolic persons who will go before Him like 
modern John the Baptists, preparing the way for His entrance 
into modern lives. That is why He gave us the sacrament of con- 
firmation. 


The “I-can-get-by-without-it”” idea is somewhat old-fashioned 
in the light of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Man is not just 
an individual, but he is social. It is significant that confirmation 
began to grow in importance with a corresponding better under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Confirmation is 
important not primarily in terms of self, but of contribution to 
the Mystical Body’s growth and well-being. 


THE MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION 


The importance of confirmation is also forcefully indicated by 
the Church’s choice of minister for the sacrament. He is the bishop 
of the diocese. The bishop is the head of his diocese (the Mystical 
Body in miniature), as Christ is the Head of the Church. The 
bishop is responsible to Christ for the growth of the Church in 
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SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 


his territory. Therefore, it is up to him to choose, depute, and 
anoint with chrism those who are to serve as his assistants in the 
work of Christ. It is the prerogative of the bishop to confer the 
Holy Spirit in holy orders and confirmation. But the mind of the 
Church (and therefore of Christ) about the importance of con- 
firmation in these decisive days is indicated by the recent decree 
of the Holy See authorizing pastors also to confer confirmation 
in exceptional circumstances. 


SPONSORS 
Confirmation requires a sponsor just as does baptism. In the 
latter sacrament the sponsors represent the Church. Their duty 
is to see to it that their godchild leads a personally good life. 
Sponsors at confirmation again represent the Church; theirs is the 
perhaps even more difficult — and delicate—— task of encouraging 
the confirmed person to be properly apostolic, to play his role as 
soldier of Christ manfully. 
THE APOSTOLATE 
If we remind ourselves that Christ came to be prophet, priest, 
and king for the whole world — to be its way, its truth, its life 
in order to lead all men back to God — we cannot but be im- 
pressed by the enormity of that divine work still to be done. Men 
in this world do not want anything to do with Christ. Spiritual 
values have little or no appeal. God has been exiled from modern 
living. This expulsion of God from the affairs of men is the basic 
disease from which spring all the other more spectacular maladies 
that claim our attention: war, fear, divorce, weakened family life, 
pagan entertainment, communism, etc. 


We have indicated how the Catholic layman shares Christ’s 
work and mission. Therefore the condition of the world is his 
concern. The cause of Christ, the spread of His kingdom: that is 
the proper ambition of the Catholic layman after the heart of 
Christ and the popes. We must put away outmoded isolationist 
ideas about defense against the world, withdrawing from its 
dangerous contagion. The present time is, as Cardinal Suhard told 
us in his wonderful pastoral Growth or Decline, the prologue of 
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a new world that is in formation. If this new world is to be built 
on Christian foundations, the laity — both as individual apostles 
and, as far as possible, as members of organized and specialized 
Catholic Action groups — must go into it to permeate it with the 
spirit, the principles, the love of Christ. 


We always return to Christ. We always start from Him. We 
have to see our life in terms of Christ’s purpose if we are to see it 
as a whole and live it with benefit to ourselves and to our world. 
The life of the confirmed Christian, seen in this light, must be 
apostolic. “‘As the Father hath sent me, I also send you.’’ The 
work of Christ must go on. For the world needs Him. To give 
Christ to the world, to help bring Christ’s unity to the world, is 
the layman’s privilege. 

But he is not alone. He is a member of the living Christ, the 
living Church, which is an organic unity. This living Body, this 
Church, must grow to its full stature. It can grow only as it pene- 
trates the lives of all Catholics and converts all their thinking and 
living to the way of Christ’s thinking. And His will was: ‘““That 
all may be one.’’ Pius XII beautifully illustrates both the mind of 
Christ and the ideal Catholic attitude towards one’s fellow men: 
“The future belongs to those who love, not to those who hate.”’ 
Confirmation helps tremendously to make that ideal a reality: 
because the Spirit conferred in confirmation is Himself Infinite 
Love. 

EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
BUILDING UP THE PARISH: AN ENGLISH VIEW' 


ROADLY speaking, a parish mission seeks to convert, 

that is, to provide a stimulus to those who, for one 

reason or another, are losing touch with their faith. A 

retreat on the other hand takes it for granted that those 

who attend are desirous of being generous with God and 

are seeking to collaborate as fully as possible with His creative 
activity. 

The ground covered by the parochial retreat has a good deal 
in common with the mission. We shall begin* with the command- 
ments, then treat of the Mass, sacraments and prayer. But the 
emphasis will always be on the holy Eucharist as the sacrifice of 
the Mystical Body in which all our daily actions may be incorpor- 
ated and from which all graces flow, both for ourselves and for 
others. We hope to state this Christian way of life as simply and 
adequately as possible. 


It has become increasingly obvious during the last few years 
that the only hope for Catholicism in this country is to encourage 
and help those who wish to lead a full Christian life in the world. 
Many of those who were in the forces during the war have lost 
their faith. But on the other hand a large and increasing number 
of them are seeking to live their faith for the first time, and are 
asking for help. These young people are bewildered. They feel 
restless, and at times near despair. . . . Man in the past has failed 
so lamentably that the question many are asking themselves is 
whether they shall begin once again to entrust their future to 
human wisdom and foresight and to that alone. If the answer is 
No, what then? 

People who feel like this are not for the most part actuated by 
fear. They are searching for peace — and have a right to expect it. 
They seek to rediscover themselves and to satisfy the deeper yearn- 
ings of their hearts. A prosaic religion which encourages a mini- 








1From the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, October, 1949, pp. 231-233. 

*The Dominican Fathers Ferdinand Valentine, Richard Kehoe, Casimir Chases. 
and Illtud Evans were invited to give such a parochial retreat in Westminster 
Cathedral last October. 
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mum service makes little appeal. Gone are the days of the com- 
promise with Christ. We live in critical, even desperate times; and 
only the highest ideal, and completely selfless service can satisfy our 
urgent needs and bring order out of chaos. Where is this ideal; and 
how are we to brace ourselves to face its challenge? 

Who can fail to see in the welter of these conflicting emotions 
the coming of the Spirit seeking to revivify the dry bones of our 
human failure. Much in our modern life is wrong, and seemingly, 
beyond repair; and yet from the very catastrophe man has brought 
upon himself, he is being reborn. That is the divine method. God 
loves us still in our darkest hour. . . . It is not easy to read the 
signs of the times and to discern the beginnings of the spiritual 
revival that is stirring the hearts of our Catholic people. But the 
signs are undoubtedly there and the Spirit indeed is brooding over 
our contemporary world. 

If this be true, how should we respond? Isn’t much of our apos- 
tolic technique outmoded? We need, surely, to seek and apply 
new methods. The faithful, and especially the younger generation, 
must be challenged with a heroism. We must rekindle hope by 
showing them that Calvary is not an incident, historically dated, 
but is in fact in our midst. radiating from our parish church to 
every creature God has ever made. ‘““When I am lifted up,”’ said 
our Lord, “I will draw all things to Myself.’’ All things. Christ, 
incarnate God, is the centre; in Him, through His sacrifice, all 
things are restored and given a purpose and a meaning, precisely 
because the divine order of its very nature sweeps through all cre- 
ation, through the stellar spaces, the microcosmos of the scientist, 
the functionings of the human mind and body, the emotions of 
the human heart; it relates the smallest to the greatest — the 
flower at our feet to the mighty Seraphim. 

We find ourselves only when we rediscover the means, the motive 
and the power to lose ourselves in this higher order governed by 
infinite wisdom and enlivened by infinite love. ‘‘He who loses his 
life shall save it,” promised our Lord. The good of the whole is 
for the benefit of each; but this good can only be found in the 
surrender of each in the loving worship of God. Man must make 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


this surrender, and through the holy Sacrifice of the Mass seek a 
divine enablement which in and through Christ can save us. 

Now this surrender has little in common with the bustle and 
chatter of pietistic religion, and nothing in common with the 
sterile acquiescence of the pseudo-mystic. The return of the Spirit 
upon our stricken world is a dynamic thing, as many of our young 
people are beginning to realize. It inspires a willingness to go 
God’s way wherever it may lead, and to love and crown Him at 
whatever the cost, and so participate creatively in the Eucharistic 
oblation of Incarnate God. 

This is nothing new, you may say; but the emphasis at least 
is different and demands a method almost totally different from 
the salvationist apostolate to which many of the faithful have 
grown accustomed; for we must not only be willing to be saved 
and take all the means thereto at our disposal, we must also save 
ourselves as member of the Mystical Body of Christ by collaborat- 
ing with the divine will and actively participating in the divine 
sacrifice. It is this idea of fellowship in sacrifice which should be 
stressed in the formation of souls for the present struggle. We 
must not only show our willingness to suffer, we must use our 
sufferings, even the consequences of our own wilfulness and pride 
— the very modern disorder of which we complain — by incor- 
porating them in the Mass. In the words of the late Pius XI: 

The more perfectly our oblation and our sacrifice corresponds to 
the sacrifice of Christ —in other words, the more we sacrifice our 
self-love and our passions, and crucify our flesh with that mystical 
crucifixion of which the Apostle speaks — the more abundant will 
be the fruits of propitiation and expiation that we shall receive for 
ourselves and for others (Miserentissimus Redemptor). 

Our task, therefore, is not merely to gather the faithful round 
the altar of sacrifice but to teach them to participate in the sacri- 
fice offered. Now is the time for a spiritual offensive; the number 
of those participating will grow, ennobled by a sense of responsi- 
bility both to themselves and to others. We must collaborate with 
Christ in world redemption and restoration — live the Mass, in 
our homes, our factories, our social and political life. Many are 
beginning to understand this and are resolved to readjust their 
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lives in obedience with Christ to God’s law, knowing that the 
salvation of the world, in every sense, depends upon their efforts. . . 

You may object that such a program will not prove popular. I 
can only answer that it has not been tried. We are not failing 
because we are asking too much of our people, but too little. We 
are and have been too preoccupied with those who take their faith 
too lightly, and have never tried to season and leaven the Catholic 
body by teaching, enlightening, encouraging and consolidating 
generous souls of good will... . 

It is futile to bewail the laxity and ignorance of many of our 
Catholic laity if we apostles close our eyes to the ever-growing 
nucleus of Catholic men and women who await our call to a 
more heroic Christian life. Shall we help them or not? In them 
lies our hope for the future. 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 


BUILDING UP A PARISH: AN ENGLISH EFFORT 


“The lapsed in a parish can only be restored if there is a true 
parish to receive them, if there is a full Christian life for them to 
live. For Christianity is a life in which the members of Christ are 
to be incorporated, not a series of propositions and rules which 
they are to accept merely. And that life is the life of the Church: 
the life of the sacraments. . . . How, then, are we to make the 
faithful realize their place in the Church, their share in the life 
of grace poured out through the Church? One way, surely, is to 
show them what the sacraments are, what they are for.” 


This conviction, voiced in the magazine Liturgy (Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4, pp. 116f.), led the English Dominican, Fr. Illtud Evans 
to spend a considerable portion of last year preaching liturgical 
missions (‘‘parish retreats’). His method differs somewhat from 
that of Fr. Howell’s ‘“‘Layfolks’ Week,’’ though the general idea 
is the same. Briefly, each of the seven days is based on one of the 
seven sacraments. After prayers (including the Mass responses, so 
that by the end of the mission a large degree of congregational 
participation is assured), hymn and instruction, the sacrament is 
demonstrated: 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


This is enacted on a platform —a trestle-table will do—by the 
parish priest and servers, while the missioner, in the pulpit, translates 
and comments on the words and actions of the rite. The sacrament 
is of course not really administered, and so the celebrant says nothing 
(except possibly those parts, e.g., in baptism, usually said in the 
vernacular). The congregation itself makes all the responses. . . 
Penance. Preferably the parish priest “goes to confession” to a curate. 
He kneels, and says the Confiteor with the congregation (boys can 
represent our Lady, St. Michael, St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul 
— who are accusers: my sins weaken the Mystical Body; and when I 
have said mea culpa the saints become my intercessors, and so the 
boys then move behind the penitent, to symbolize their help). There 
is, clearly, no attempt at “confession.” The congregation kneels 
while the penitent reads slowly an examination of conscience based on 
the theological virtues and the moral virtues — goodness I lack. The 
prayers of absolution and the Passio are translated and commented 
on. 

The results? Fr. Evans reports: ‘“Where such a mission has been 
given it seems that something of its joy and communal life remains 
after the week is over. Obviously the parish priest (who has been 
actively cooperating throughout) will be able to continue and de- 
velop its themes. Such a mission seems to be justified in its methods 
and approach if it helps to deepen the life of the parish and helps, 
too, to make it more readily available to others. We must build up 
a living community into which the lapsed will want to return and 
in which unbelievers will long to be incorporated.”’ 


THE STATE OF THE PARISH: AN IRISH VIEW" 


Do you know what layfolk most reproach priests with? It is 
what they call our “‘prudence.”’ Alas! it is only too true that this 
so-called prudence has become as it were the ecclesiastical virtue 
par excellence: when one speaks with an ecclesiastical tone, an 
ecclesiastical style, and with ecclesiastical manners, that is what they 
mean; a mixture of unction, of reserve and excessive caution. It 





1From an article ““The Young Priests of France’ in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, No. 981, pp. 218-233. Written with astonishing candor (though the 
pattern is perhaps too simply black and white); a potent antidote to compla- 
cency: salutary fare for clerical lenten reading. While speaking in the first 
place of conditions in France, the author's conclusions are obviously meant more 
broadly. 
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is exceptionally odious and renders us odious to our people, who 
are avid of truth, of clearness and of frankness... . 

It is Paul Claudel who wrote once that, ‘‘It was time the prob- 
lem of preaching was studied from the point of view of the con- 
sumer.’ . . . The least word of the Gospel can change a life, and 
it is rare that this simple reading, which, taken alone, would be 
already a staggering event, is made in conditions of audibility, of 
dignity, of beauty and intelligence which would make it a decisive 
act... . It is rarely that the man, the good man who eats, drinks 
and sleeps, who has two feet and two legs solidly planted on his 
mother earth . . . when he leaves the church has had his intelligence 
enlightened, his hopes renewed, the feeling of being another man 
passed from death to life. 

To the insolvency of the preacher is added the insolvency of the 
celebrant. It is certain that if an actor, whether in a theatre or 
cinema, made such an exhibition of himself as do many priests in 
the Great Drama, he would be hissed off the stage. 

A Mass well celebrated — interiorly and exteriorly well cele- 
brated — has a considerable apostolic efficacy; we are there in full 
exercise of our sacerdotal ministry, more than when we preach or 
confess. We act the role of our great High Priest, of our Pontiff. 
We make the sacrifice of the people mount towards God, and call 
down the graces of God. Per Ipsum cum Ipso et in Ipso. Now a 
spirituality insufficiently sacerdotal pushes too many priests to con- 
sider their Mass as an act of private devotion. The Mass is never 
private; it is essentially the act of the Church, the act of the entire 
Mystical Body, when the priest united with the faithful renders 
a social homage to the Trinity. 

If we had this sense, the presence of the people, its active presence, 
its participation would become for us as a necessity. A Mass well 
said, not only ritually, but religiously, a Mass which speaks to the 
people by our accent, our actions, in constant communion with the 
people — who does not see that there is there at one and the same 
time an exercise of the apostolate and an enrichment of the interior 
life? 


The Lord is with you, my Brothers! My Brothers, are you with me? 
It is not only the Paten, it is not only the Chalice with wine. It is 
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you my people all entire, that I would wish to hold and raise between 
my hands. 


This appeal, that Claudel puts in the heart of the priest at the 
offertory, if it was the expression of our priestly heart, how it 
would find its echo among the people and how it would modify 
our attitude interior and exterior. No more Masses said any old 
how, murmured, finished in twenty minutes, to the detriment of 
the celebrant and the scandal of those who assist; no more of these 
hasty actions which render our role at the altar so ridiculous. But 
a community in prayer, by us, thanks to us, in Christ. 


REV. STEPHEN J. ROCHE 





“There are three kinds of actions which can most truly be called relig- 
ious: namely, prayer, fasting and almsgiving. To perform them, every 
time is of course acceptable, but that time in particular ought to be 
utilized which has been hallowed for us by apostolic tradition. By prayer 
we seek to propitiate God, by fasting we extinguish the lusts of the flesh, 
by alms we redeem our sins. This triple observance, dearly beloved, brings 
all other virtues into actions: it attains to God’s image and likeness and 
unites us inseparably with the Holy Spirit. Because in prayer faith remains 
steadfast, in fastings life remains innocent, in almsgiving the mind is 
filled with fraternal charity’ (Sermon 12, 4). 

"* ‘Consider the needy and poor’ (Ps. 40:1). If we are to ‘consider him, 
dearly beloved, we must use loving care and watchfulness, in order that 
we may find him whom modesty conceals and shame keeps back. For 
there are those who blush to ask openly for what they need and prefer to 
suffer privation without speaking rather than to be put to shame by a 
public appeal. These are they whom we ought to ‘consider’ and relieve 
from their hidden distress, in order that they may the more rejoice that 
not only their poverty but their modesty too was consulted” (Sermon 
9, 3). 

“We receive good things from God to enable us to imitate His bounty 
in dispensing to others” (Sermon 17, 4). 

Nothing is so much one’s own as what one spends on one’s neighbor” 
(Sermon 16, 2). 

“He will always know what ta give who is not lacking in good will” 
(Sermon 12, 3).—St. LEo THE GREAT. 
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“SIR, WE WOULD SEE JESUS” 


HERE have been rumors in the air for over a generation 
that when the new missal is issued by the Holy See 
it will contain variants to the Sunday gospels, either 
taken from another evangelist to give one or two vers- 
ions of the same mystery, or new pericopes akin to the 

ones read now year in and year out. My first liturgy teacher, Fr. 
Michael Gatterer, S.J., at Innsbruck University, actually hoped to 
see that day, because Pius X’s words on progressive reform had 
sounded to him so promising and positive. But the Church moves 
slowly in most of these matters. 


Such a step would of course be traditional in the good sense of 
this word. All the authors I have ever consulted seem to agree that 
the annual “‘course’’ of holy Scripture both in Mass and in choir 
office was once richer: two lessons instead of one epistle, different 
gospels for one and the same ferial day, and more Scripture reading 
at Matins. No wonder clergy and laity were more familiar with 
sacred Scripture and had a more concrete and imaginative spiritual- 
ity. What is worse than lack of familiarity is the fact that more 
recent generations have produced Catholics without number who 
only know sketchy outlines of the person of our Lord, apart from 
the most essential events of His life — and these latter they know 
perhaps more through extra-liturgical sources such as the older 
popular devotions, rosary and stations, than through the course of 
annual readings within the sacramental celebration of the liturgy. 
Neither do hand-picked quotations without context in small print 
beneath catechism questions really add up to a full and live image 
of Christ’s personality. 


In parochial schools the teachers may find enough time to give 
more detailed instruction in sacred Scripture, although from occa- 
sional questioning of adults who spent their whole youth in Cath- 
olic schools, I could hardly say that I was impressed with their 
biblical knowledge. In parenthesis I wish to add that I have no 
intention of advocating text-quoting and throwing around of 





14John 12:21. 
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KNOWING JESUS 


Bible verses so frequent among non-Catholics, which often goes 
hand in hand with a completely baffling lack of coherence, coor- 
dination and grasp. I am talking about knowing Jesus the Christ, 
the Word incarnate through Mary, who lived and walked the 
roads and streets of Israel and Juda when Augustus and Tiberius 
were masters of the Empire in Rome. 


If I am not impressed with the results of a full Catholic train- 
ing, I am less impressed with those who took week-end and vaca- 
tion school courses and, woe to say, with our converts. Those with 
a very good memory know their catechism; the others have a gen- 
eral idea what the Church teaches and perhaps remember tongue- 
twisters like “‘contrition, transubstantiation, species, Immaculate 
Conception, infallibility,’’ and some even “‘indefectibility.’’ (I al- 
ways remember my new parishioners with strange names like Os- 
trovietzki, Tschurtschentaler, LaCuillerie and Hooligan, while I 
forget the Meiers and Smiths and Beechams.) Many of them also 
can tell you approximately what these big and theologically dis- 
tilled terms mean. 


Such terms are the outcome of a long process of elimination of 
impurities and they are apt and fit tools for theological discussion 
and definition. If all our children and converts were theological 
little Einsteins looking for the last unifying equation, or desired the 
enjoyment of a complete system like that of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
I would not complain. But not even the clergy after years of in- 
doctrination are like that — just listen to their sermons, look at 
their devotional gear around the house, and see what devotions 
they promote: they are practically on the fringe. The theological 
system is then like a beautifully contrived net of highways to 
Truth, while the Christian of our day rides his own horse, donkey, 
dogsled, jalopy or Cadillac of personal spirituality through the 
bushes, ditches, the mud and sand, the woods and fields crisscross 
and away from the road. 

When you are faced with the end product of cerebration you 
may have truths, but they are sort of chemically too pure, desiccat- 
ed, dehydrated. If only, at least, they were “‘basic English’’! 
Though even then, I fear, they would be kind of technical. 
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I am not against the magic of big words which convey, besides 
a wealth of connotations for the initiated, a great deal of awe and 
reverence. I even enjoy their sound. Since English is a hybrid of 
Saxon and Latin they do not jar you the way they do in German 
where they remain forever “foreign words,’’ a peg-leg besides the 
one of flesh and bone. 

And it is not only the artefacts of single words which make me 
wonder: it is the system. Frankly, I feel we are over doctrinaire. 
We suffer from a mental and emotional schism, a split in our relig- 
ious personality. The proportions are disturbed — too much cat- 
echism when compared with sacred history. I wish to emphasize 
that I do not say we teach and know too much doctrine! What I 
deplore is an unbalanced relationship: too much on one side if you 
consider the other. And since formulas, terms and systems always 
lure man into memorizing the result and forgetting the process of 
development by which he arrived at it, the outcome is often that 
one chamber of our mind is stacked with a shiny set of tools never 
to be used except to show them around, and the other chamber 
(door in between locked) full of gadgets, rubbish, potted flowers, 
plaster statues and loose leaves from books lost long ago, all with- 
out rhyme and reason, their principle of order being accident, plus 
incident, plus emotional impact, plus personal preference. About 
the way some chapels are furnished. 

Even that would not be so bad if it didn’t have some deplor- 
able effects. The middle and lower highbrow intelligentsia, fed 
by Time and Life, find facts something to be amused at, at the 
expense not only of the Church, but also of an approach to truth: 
Isaias might say: like the wine of Jericho in an old tin can. Dis- 
criminating people just won’t believe there is wine in the tin can 
and they refuse to look for it. Even not too discriminating ones, 
I wager. 

Another sad effect is a divorce of live religion from book re- 
ligion, not only in knowledge and practice, but also in popular 
devotion and liturgy. What holds them both together with almost 
nuclear force is ‘‘person’’: the person that practices and the Per- 
son that held divine and human nature together in hypostatic 
union. There was no atomic explosion that shook the world when 
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KNOWING JESUS 


the divorce came: it came slowly, but really, the cold and sneaking 
way, from behind mankind’s back. I don’t know if science has a 
formula to put atoms together, but I do know we have one: the 
person of Christ. 

All books are just books. To some sectarians the Bible is as full 
of formulas as a catechism, though that is what prejudice has made 
of a book that by itself is a story and history. But the catechism is 
by nature a book of concise formulas to be learned. We should not 
forget its history. The first catechism was written by Martin 
Luther, the great and latest innovation, so that St. Peter Canisius 
had to do the same thing for Catholics. In an age of controversy 
and apologetics and as only one of the ways to increase religious 
knowledge, this was fine: it was a sort of Summa for the vest- 
pocket, K-rations on the field of battle. 

But in this age of ours, religion has become a private affair even 
with practicing Catholics, it has been reduced to bare essentials 
even in churches, has been potted even where there is a lot of soil. 
Therefore too great reliance on apologetics, memorized formulas 
and blueprints of systems will produce anemia of the faith — just 
what we see. This unbalanced diet cannot go on much longer. The 
post-reformation notion of man as a brain encased in a body with 
emotions as a motor, and a chassis made up mostly of unmention- 
ables, is still too prevalent. The liturgical movement has made a 
great contribution, because it has seen man in his wholeness again 
and resurrected the corresponding incarnational attitude towards 
grace, sacraments, the theandric conception of the Church as 
Christ’s Body. 

If we go on teaching religion as catechism and certain more or 
less coherent practices and devotions, with the shadowy figure of 
Christ visualized in frozen momentary postures (episodical, so to 
speak), we are not offering a remedy. What we need is a respectful, 
loving acquaintance with Jesus through other than those few 
images repetitiously adorning chapels, churches, school corridors, 
convents’ reception and families’ bed rooms. And therefore editions 
like Father Joseph Frey’s Christ in the Gospels and similar ven- 
tures are an answer to a crying need. There is much left for im- 
provement: cf. the woeful illustrations with the ambitions of a 
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Gustave Doré but without the sweep of his genius. Diligence and 
neatness are no substitute for genius. Nor would I dare to pass 
judgment on the chronology and selections — that is the scholar’s 
field. But what I do say is that before or while you instruct your 
inquiry class or your converts, and before you say “‘incarnation”’ 
or “‘transubstantiation,’’ read this whole book with them. Christ 
never, according to all sources, used the word ‘““Trinity”’ nor did 
Mary speak of her Immaculate Conception while she lived. When 
God spoke the ““Word” He spoke it to us in signs, parables and by 
making It flesh. I think this should also be our method. 


H. A. R. 
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THE JOYOUS SEASON OF LENT 





ENT is coming to New York City, where the world’s biggest, repul- 
sive outdoor advertising is simply one of the more visible signs of 
this world’s kingdom. The mannequins in the Fifth Avenue shops 

this year are just as ugly; the plaster and the price tags still rule religious 
art in Barclay Street. The noise, the neons, and the tabloids still rush in 
to fill the senses. And it is unlikely that sackcloth will be worn with 
ashes among the skyscrapers, even if the style is gaining favor in other 
humbled parts of earth. 

But the season of penance in Manhattan can still unsettle things. It 
begins on Ash Wednesday when prosaic office-building tenants are startled 
by the supernatural as half the personnel by noontime turn up with 
smudges on their foreheads. Lunch hour schedules are rearranged for 
noonday Masses and curates have to become traffic cops to handle the 
holy crowds. Perhaps someday the growing place of the noonday Mass 
for the jammed workers of the city will be rewarded with the privilege 
of a four-hour fast for holy Communion. Anyone who has ever crushed 
his way into a New York subway will also hope that someday there 
will no longer be a situation described by the Pope as “the agglomeration 
of huge populations in cities and in the districts dominated by industry 
and trade.” But we have to face this abnormal condition right now, 
and the privilege of a four-hour fast would be a great boon for people 
who need every help in an unequal battle. 

Lent is again most signalized on Good Friday. At noontime last year, 
on Barclay Street and on Fifth Avenue, the tide of New Yorkers over- 
flowed from church interiors; loudspeakers were employed to carry the 
words outdoors to a very silent crowd. The cops directed traffic quietly 
and listened to the story of the Passion; the klaxon taxis passed, lurching 
a little more gently through the sound of hymns and congregational 
prayer; the clumsy trucks came easing by, hauling their caravans of paper 
stock and beer barrels while the holy phrases rained around them. 

There is one phase of the lenten business for which New Yorkers, Bos- 
tonians, and the whole wide laity have never shown the usual American 
enthusiasm. It is the issue which arises each year with the dull announce- 
ment from the pulpit of the rules for lenten fast and abstinence. The 
regulations are a chore for the priest, and a bore for the parishioner who 
hears them enumerated with the same passive good will that he 
hears the time announced each week of the parish daily Masses. A fine 
thing, the Mass, and he rarely misses a Sunday. He thinks the rules for 
Lent are splendid, too, even if he can’t remember any. Year after year 
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the popular reaction to this pastoral law-giving reminds one of the way 
the ethics books present the obligation of mankind to propagate the race. 
The obligation binds the human race, but no one in particular. 


An almost magic phrase springs to the lips of laymen and seems to 
solve all question of lenten abnegation. It is lifted from official sources 
and goes like this: “Working people and their families are exempt.” It 
might be disturbing for many of us to discover that we are not exempt 
from the whole prescription of Lent; the special indult for America, as 
a matter of fact, dispenses only from the law of abstinence on lenten 
Wednesdays and says nothing about the fast that applies to Wednesday 
and every other weekday in Lent. It would be an equal surprise to investi- 
gate the connotation of the term “working people” and to learn that it 
does not include the white-collar clerk and professional ranks that now 
include so many of us. A small price we must expect to pay, if all our 
Catholic education is to turn away from manual labor! Does this mean 
we have to face this fasting business in reality —one full meal witk 
meat, but no ham sandwiches at noon or midnight, no bacon and eggs 
for breakfast? Yes, it does! 


But if everyone is not “exempt,” he is “dispensed.” At least that 
might easily be the impression conveyed by travelling around Catholic 
America, especially partaking of lenten fare in Catholic institutions, 
some clerical as well as lay. No matter how many dispensations are granted 
by the prudent Church, it certainly cannot be the Church’s intention to 
eliminate the virtue of fasting altogether. But women are delicate, students 
have mental fatigue, professors teach, salesmen must travel, and there is 
no fish on the menu — so everyone is dispensed. Some are, to be sure — 
but a good many others might try eating eggs and cheese, or try farming 
and construction work to learn about fatigue and what kind of occupa- 
tion demands a hearty diet. Fasting, after all, is a discipline and a sacri- 
fice; a few hunger pangs or inconveniences should not be the first signal 
to put an end to it all. 


Some of the heavy eaters will object that the fasting regulations were 
drawn up for more simple times and certainly not for twentieth century 
America. These statements run on to the effect that we all work hard 
and live in strenuous days and perhaps the fasts in their severity applied 
originally in Europe but not particularly over here. (This suggests the 
viewpoint held by some about the social encyclicals.) It is difficult 
to discover what simple age or period of leisurely work such objectors 
have in mind. Even in normal times the French, for instance, do not all 
live quiet conversational lives in a sidewalk cafe; they have the last 
healthy peasantry left on the continent. 


Fasting is quite easily lumped in the popular mind with hair shirts 
and other dark instruments as something medieval. It is a curious thing 
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that, in an age which rushes around Brazilian avocados and Boston cod- 
fish by airline express, we feel nonetheless that we could hardly exist 
without meat on the table, although our Catholic ancestors endured a 
totally meatless Lent except for Sundays. And it is strange that our 
steam-heated modern age, in which transportation has almost destroyed 
the elementary arts of walking, should consider itself more in need of 
heavy feeding than the farmers of a simpler day who worked by hand 
and not machinery. 

There is one point of comparison between medieval and modern, Eu- 
ropean and American, that might be considered. The modest lenten 
breakfast, which practically amounts to bread or cereal, was prescribed 
before the Americans discovered how to shoot rice out of cannons and 
catch it in packages to sell as breakfast food. Considering all our sawdust 
cereals and cotton-batting bread, and inasmuch as laboratory mice fed on 
white flour have turned up with deficiency diseases, some leeway might 
properly be allowed on the quantity Americans consume of what Hilaire 
Belloc calls “our chemical foods.” It is not the kind of leeway, however, 
that permits a broiled lobster for dinner because one had broiled steak at 
lunchtime, and meat, to be sure, is only allowed once a day in Lent! 


Isn’t the whole business of fasting rather negative anyway? Why single 
out the candy manufacturer for the victim of Junior’s promise “to give 
up something” during Lent? As for adults, why hurt the cigarette in- 
dustry or upset one’s eating habits? 


And thus run a whole series of comfortable arguments. Especially are 
tears shed for the candyman, ignoring the fact that a youngster doesn’t 
smoke, has to eat, and had better experiment with candy or the movies 
(and now, television) if he is going to learn anything of sacrifice. Ignored 
also is the testimony of scientists and primitive (i.e., unspoiled) people 
that fasting might be a positive help to our eating habits. Instead of a 
new Manhattan mix to stir the jaded appetite, try not eating — it’s 
guaranteed to work! 

There is a final clinching argument from those still apprehensive of 
lenten rules and rigors. Fasting is all right, they say, but isn’t it really 
better to go to church more often? Yes, it is. By all means, if a choice 
must be made. But must it? It might be best of all, for most people, both 
to fast and to pray, to practise self-denial daily and assist at holy Mass 
each morning — and if we were not such bare subsistence Catholics, then 
that double program would not appear a very extraordinary way to pro- 
ceed through the forty days of preparation for the climax of the Chris- 
tian year. 

Nothing could make this discussion more practical than to tell about 
a comic book prepared on the same subject. Filled with good humor and 
good doctrine, it is published, with a certain irony, by the Boston Catholic 
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Guild for the Blind (49 Franklin St., Boston 10). Its clear language will 
enlighten and its cartoons will fascinate everyone from seven to fifty- 
nine. It was inspired by Archbishop Cushing’s rewriting of the lenten 
regulations into unmistakable English. The regulations are included verba- 
tim in the booklet, so you can read the story with or without pictures 
and learn that the whole principle of fasting is not to measure so many 
ounces but to cut down on the consumption of food until you are con- 
scious of genuine self-denial. Those in Boston, at any rate, who formerly 
approached this business “with a druggist’s scales, a dietician’s chart, and 
a legalist’s interpretation” (to quote the booklet’s introduction) may now 
relax and learn a simple rule of thumb: breakfast and lunch may not 
include meat, and their total quantity together must be less than a full 
meal.” 


Many Americans, the Boston regulations point out, eat an orange juice- 
coftee-toast kind of breakfast and a very light lunch; “such persons are not 
expected to make these meals any smaller.” The bacon-and-eggs-for- 
breakfast type does not get off so easily. And a chocolate sundae in be- 
tween meals for anyone is scarcely playing the game. Incidentally, if you 
drop the price of the ice cream into the poor box you will be acting in 
a truly lenten spirit and restoring an almost forgotten reason for the fast. 
For the Church gives us many motives, each of them abundant; she tells 
us to fast, that we will not fail in the testing; to fast, that we may re- 
joice in the feast to come; and to fast, so that we can afford to give alms 
to the poor. 


One reason we are not too alive to the lenten season is a pervading 
dullness or sameness in American Catholic life which removes much of 
the difference between the fast and the feast in our liturgy. It is not 
enough for the priest to announce the special days and seasons of the 
Church year; we need to hear sermons, read books, plan our eating, work- 
ing, praying and even playing in the light of that timely inspiration. It is 
obvious that a holy day should be a holiday, that parties should not be 
held upon the vigils, and no one should be absorbed by the things of this 
business world on Good Friday. 


Consider Easter, which is the only reason for Lent; if we celebrate it 
fully and liturgically as the climax and the greatest feast of all, instead 
of merely saying that it is, then Lent will fall into perspective. The 
Easter glory begins on Holy Saturday (perhaps before long this Mass will 
return to its original midnight hour). It is not only Easter Sunday, but 
Easter Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—a whole week in which the 
liturgy sings only of the risen Christ. Nor does it end then; the alleluias 
of Paschaltide resound until Pentecost, and in earlier times the whole 
span was considered one continuous glorious feast. But Easter for too many 





1Cf. editorial comment among the Briefs. 
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good parishioners does not convey a single alleluia; they celebrate the 
Solemnity of Solemnities at another crowded, quick, low Mass. 

A sort of spiritual law of opposites should convince us to take Lent 
seriously if we want to relax and be joyous when Easter finally comes. 
It is a law that runs through Scripture; we must lose our life to find 
it, put off the old man, be buried like the seed. Then see the newness 
and the blossoming! Fasting is no more negative than the cleaning of a 
household that expects an honored guest. Lenten days are charged with 
expectation; their privation has a promise that takes away the pain. 
Thirst is an alchemy that changes water into wine, and the whole of 
Lent is a suffering suffused with the golden knowledge of its ending — 
does not the Church even in the depths of Good Friday recall the winning 
of salvation and turn to call the hideous cross ““O beauteous wood”? 

Lenten days, for all their fasts, are not ruled by an iron law of harsh- 
ness, an impenetrable gloom. The Sundays grow more and more like Easter; 
songs of praise and palms to wave are given us, and we draw nearer to 
Jerusalem, the city of desire. The ministers of the penitential time are 
vested not in black but royal purple; we are sorrowful as the sons of 
Adam, but we rejoice to wear the colors of the King. 

There is one time in all the liturgy when desolation seems supreme. 
It is the gesture on Good Friday that leaves the tabernacle open and 
empty, and for the whole stark day there is no sign of the Victim who 
was slain. This is the frightful reward of our desertion, and we echo the 
desperate plea of Magdalen, ““They have taken away my Lord and I know 
not where they have laid Him.” But the answer comes with the light 
of Easter morning, for He was standing beside her as she spoke. 

JoserH T. NoLan 


FATHER MALONEY’S CRUSADE 


HE work and hopes of Father Maloney must be given recognition 
and publicity, for his story is one to encourage other priests. You 
know the story. . . . Briefly, can you have it on my desk by Jan. 

152?” Thus wrote the Editor of OraTE Fratres to me for Christmas. 
Loving both him and Fr. Maloney as I do, what could I answer, except 
“Amen”? 

So let me begin at the start. It goes back less than a year. It was in a 
long-distance telephone call from Fr. Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., who asked 
incredulously: “You don’t know Fr. John T. Maloney, of St.Mary’s Parish, 
London, Ontario? Why, he’s the wonderful priest through whom our 
Lady worked out the ‘know-how’ of persuading all his parishioners to 
pray the family rosary daily in their homes. From St. Mary’s the pattern 
spread to the whole diocese of London; then to several ecclesiastical 
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provinces in Canada; and we’re now planning our work for late summer 
and early fall — eighteen dioceses in Northwest Canada from the Ameri- 
can border to Alaska... .” 


“But, my dear Fr. Mathis, here’s where you come into the picture,” 
continued Fr. Peyton. “The other day Fr. Maloney startled me with the 
question: ‘Now that we have our people praying the rosary together 
daily in their homes, isn’t it about time to have them come daily to 
church for Mass and holy Communion?’ Of course I could not but agree 
that this would be an ideal crusade. Accordingly, Fr. Maloney has invited 
some of the outstanding, available preachers of Canada, U.S.A. and Eng- 
land, to draw crowds to a Novena of Nine Sunday Services, and we need a 
liturgist to explain the Mass and holy Communion to those participating 
in the new crusade.” 

Naturally I was interested; and, despite my many duties and preoccu- 
pations, my superiors permitted me to lend a hand. We started on Sun- 
day, Jan. 23, with Forty Hours, preached by Fr. O’Connor, director of 
the Preachers School at Catholic University. In the division of the preach- 
ing assignment, my job was to explain the Mass as it proceeded. There 
were five Masses each Sunday. Fr. William Leonard, S.J., of Boston Col- 
lege, took the liturgy appointment for two Sundays, and Fr. Daniel Cant- 
well, director of Catholic Labor Relations of Chicago, took one. So that 
left six for me to discharge during the course of this first novena, which 
ended with Laetare Sunday. 

As far as attendance is concerned, the numbers at daily Mass increased 
from a mere handful to an average of 200 before the first Sunday of Lent. 
By the third lenten Sunday, the number had increased to 400, and for the 
last week an effort was made to fill the church. Active participation also 
increased gradually, from timid responses in dialog Mass to singing them 
congregationally at high Mass; and the number of daily communicants 
was the overwhelming majority of all attending Mass. It was during 
these last weeks that we found it necessary to prepare a special Simple 
Chant Mass book for St. Mary’s. It was the work of Fr. William McAu- 
liffe, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University. 


The fruitful results of this undertaking were so gratifying to the en- 
ergetic pastor, that instead of taking “convert-making” as the theme 
for the next novena of Masses and holy hours, as originally planned, the 
successful crusade for daily Mass and Communion was again sounded. 
Invitations went out to a new galaxy of preachers. Again it was my task 
to explain the Mass, as it proceeded, on most of these Sundays. This 
second novena ended in a parish pilgrimage by trains, manned and con- 
ducted by St. Mary’s parishioners, to the Jesuit Martyrs Shrine at Midland, 
on June 19. 
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Lest St. Mary’s should forget its new liturgical “find,” the choir mis- 
tress, Mrs. Dorothy Wright, was sent during vacation to attend Dom 
Ermin Vitry’s classes at the Notre Dame liturgical summer school. 

Fr. Maloney, together with his first assistant, Fr. John J. McCormick, 
and four Sisters from London were next seen at the Liturgical Week in 
St. Louis in late August. Even here the zealous pastor was not idle. He 
booked up Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., of England, and many of the celebri- 
ties of this gathering for a fall novena of Sundays, beginning with a “Lay 
Folks’ Three Weeks” by Fr. Howell. 

The latter, after preaching practically every day, from the Liturgical 
Week to his arrival in London on Oct. 22, broke down after the opening 
sermon, and was hospitalized immediately. For one week a Jesuit confrere 
from Toronto took over, but after that no one could be found to replace 
him. Accordingly, with the encouragement of the parish lay leaders, Frs. 
Maloney and McCormick took up Fr. Howell’s job. After Fr. Maloney’s 
sermon at the holy hour, on Sunday, Oct. 29, which all say was the 
best sermon of his life, the zealous pastor was exhausted, and retired 
early to rest. The Lord Himself came to bring His faithful servant to 
the everlasting “banquet of the Lamb,” whilst the perspiration of Fr. 
Maloney’s sermon-efforts that evening was still literally on his brow. 

“Unless the seed itself die . . .”” Please God, the sudden death of this 
good priest who spent himself for God’s glory and his parishioners’ spirit- 
ual advancement, will ensure the goal of parish activity in worship which 
he had so much at heart. At all events, the third novena of Sundays 
was not halted by Fr. Maloney’s death, but continued to produce results 
in terms of daily Mass and Communion, and of active participation at all 
Masses. May his mantle fit his successor well. 

The significance of this great crusade for daily Mass and Communion, 
which originated in the wake of Fr. Peyton’s crusade for daily rosary in 
the home, has some important lessons. First of all, it shows how a greater 
stress on worship, and on community worship, through the rosary in the 
home, can serve as a sound preparation for the liturgical movement. 
Secondly, Fr. Maloney’s crusade for daily Mass and Communion also pre- 
sents a practical method of introducing a more fruitful participation in 
the sacred liturgy, not merely to a few elite of the parish, not just to 
parishes that are made up of professional men and intellectuals, but to the 
rank and file of our Catholic people. For St. Mary’s, London, is a work- 
man’s parish, chiefly railroaders, with only three professional members in 
the entire congregation. 


MICHAEL A. Matuis, C.S.C. 
— ee ll 


“Pray for your enemies, and fast for those who persecute you.” — 
Dwacne_, ch. 1. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — T. F. LINDSAY, a lay oblate of Prink- 
nash Abbey in England, is the author of The Holy Rule for 
Laymen (cf. O.F., Dec. 1949, pp. 92f.) and of a new life of St. 
Benedict just published. — FR. EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B., is 
chaplain of the C.A. groups and teaches college religion here at St. 
John’s. — FR. FERDINAND VALENTINE, an English Dominican, is 
the author of the popular four Theophila Correspondence volumes 
(Blackfriars). — MR. JOSEPH NOLAN, a graduate of Boston 
College, is a theology student at Conception Seminary. — FR. 
MICHAEL A. MATHIS, C.S.C., organized and directs the liturgical 
summer schools at Notre Dame University. 


* 


The 1950 Notre Dame liturgical summer school will again 
assemble a teaching staff of topnotch calibre. Last year the big 
name was Fr. Josef Jungmann, S.J., from Innsbruck. This summer 
a French Jesuit, perhaps even more widely known as a result of 
his influence in present-day theological trends, Fr. Jean Daniélou, 
of Paris, will no doubt attract a large number of theologians and 
liturgists from throughout the country. (Sheed & Ward have just 
announced publication of his Salvation of Nations.) An associate 
of Pére de Lubac, S.J., and his peer in revitalizing the study of 
the Greek Fathers, he is to lecture on ‘“The Typological Sense of 
Scripture as Used in the Liturgy.” Another European theologian 
of repute on the faculty will be the Rev. Dr. Balthasar Fischer of 
the Rudolphinum in Trier, who will give a course on the psalms. 
The topic ‘“The New Life’’ will be treated by Dom Patrick Cum- 
mins, O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, the Dante scholar. He is also 
one of the most penetrating students of St. Thomas in the U. S. 
today, and a teacher, who to our certain knowledge, inspires a 
lasting love for the Master. O.F.’s own Fr. H. A. Reinhold of 
Sunnyside, Wash., will give the undergraduates plenty to think 
about in his course on “Liturgical Life.’”” The music side will be 
taken care of by Rev. Wm. A. McAuliffe, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, 
on the undergraduate level; and Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., editor 
of Caecilia, is expected to repeat his last year’s miracle with a 
demonstration class of children, and to teach the more advanced 
courses in chant and its accompaniment. The School has within 
three years grown to such proportions that Fr. Mathis will devote 
full time to its general direction and will not himself take on any 
teaching assignment. 
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Boston College, too, announces the continuation of its liturgical 
summer school, ““A Program of Social Worship,’”’ June 26 to 
August 4, under the good direction of Fr. William Leonard, S.J. 
The list of teachers has not yet been made public.—At the Catholic 
University summer school in Washington, Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., editor of O.F., will teach courses on the Eucharist and on 
the sacraments in the department of religious education. — In the 
field of liturgical music, Pius X School in New York and Sisters’ 
College at Catholic University will carry on this summer in their 
usual reliable fashion. The Gregorian Institute is again having 
short courses in a score or more localities; and the four-week course 
at St. John’s Abbey during July, in music and liturgy (which 
proved such a success last year), is being repeated, and matched 
—{ _— of the same kind at St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manchester, 

¢ 


CORRECTION! In our last issue, among the briefs, our 
answer to an inquiry about Mass without a server needs supple- 
mentation. The answer was correct, but should have challenged a 
premise in the question, namely, about the permissibility of Mass 
without a server if the alternative is no Mass. A lengthy and 
important ‘‘Instruction’’ of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, dated October 1, 1949, besides enforcing more stringent 
legislation about private oratories, portable altars, and reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament in private oratories, also gives a definitive 
answer to our problem (cf. A.A.S., Vol. XXXXI, N. 12, Oct. 3, 
1949, pp. 506-8). Details of the decree can be found in the Jan- 
uary Homiletic. Of special liturgical interest is the statement that 
apostolic indults to celebrate Mass without a server always include 
the instruction that ‘‘not only should boys be taught how to serve 
holy Mass, but let the faithful, and women too, learn how they 
can serve at Mass, by reading the responses to be made to the cele- 
brant.’’ The Instruction states, too, that the Holy Father has him- 
self recently commanded that in every such indult the strict condi- 
tion be added: “‘provided that at least one member of the faithful 
be present.’’ The reason given for this renewed insistence on the 
presence of a server will be especially welcome to liturgical apostles: 

The minister represents the congregation of the faithful, for, as 
St. Thomas says (Summa Ill, q. 83, a. 5, ad 12), “the (minister) 
acts in the person of the entire Catholic people.” This is evidenced 
moreover by the most ancient practice of the Church, according to 
which the priest performed the Mysteries with the assistance of 
deacons and other ministers and all the people responded. Mass 
celebrated by a priest alone with one minister is of a later date. 
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Mr. Nolan’s article in the Apostolate outlines what is generally 
known as the relative norm in fasting: one full meal a day, and 
the other two meals together not adding up to the full meal. So far 
only several of the U. S. dioceses have adopted it; in Belgium (and 
in certain provinces of France?) it was introduced by the hierarchy 
some years before the war. To our thinking, it corresponds more 
nearly to the purpose of the fasting legislation than does the so- 
called absolute norm (e.g., two and eight ounces). The general 
“commandments of the Church’ are meant to be generally ob- 
served, whether this be Sunday Mass attendance or lenten fasting: 
for the welfare of the general body of the faithful is intended. And 
if such a law is interpreted in a manner that the majority normally 
consider themselves excused, then that particular interpretation 
would seem less happy. The lenten fast is too precious a heritage 
of Catholic spirituality to go by default. We would suggest that 
the faithful living in dioceses where the absolute norm obtains, 
and who find themselves unable to observe it, determine to celebrate 
Lent by observing the relative norm. The Church depends on the 
generosity of her faithful during these forty holy days: for the 
Church herself needs this “‘purification’’ in order to carry on her 
infinitely important task with renewed strength (cf. collect, first 
Sunday of Lent). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“BUILDING A CHURCH” 


To the Editor: — The “Directives for the Building of a Church” com- 
posed by the Rev. Theodor Klauser, published in Ornate Fratres (De- 
cember, 1949), could hardly be more comprehensive, but there are two 
points which are not altogether convincing. 


1) Orientation. Fr. Klauser seems to imply that it was “the ancient 
custom” for the priest to stand at the farther side of the altar, facing 
toward the people. Is this strictly correct? Most liturgical historians, so 
far as I can make out, appear to hold the opinion that in the early Chris- 
tian Church the essential thing was for the celebrant to face the east. 
To quote from Daniel Rock’s The Church of Our Fathers (Vol. I, p. 
175: 1905 edition): “If it be asked, whence comes it then that the Pope, 
in celebrating on great festivals, turns his face to the people? we have to 
answer that such a rite is not the rule, but its exception, which drew a 
beginning from certain local difficulties.” In other words, it was the posi- 
tion of certain pagan basilicas in Rome, which were adapted for Chris- 
tian worship, or the presence of a tomb beneath the altar that caused the 
celebrant to face his congregation, “when by so doing he might be able 
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to behold the Eastern sky” (p. 176). The editors if this edition of Dr. 
Rock’s book add a footnote: “For the Roman Pontiff to stand with his 
face, not his back, to the people, as he sings solemn high Mass at St. 
Peter’s and the other basilican churches, should be looked upon as the 
exception, and not the rule governing the papal ritual; this is clear, from 
the rubrics of the earliest known Ordo Romanus.” The retention of the 
“eastward position” of the celebrant in all the Oriental rites might be 
taken as fairly conclusive evidence that in early ages the priest usually 
had his back to the congregation. 

2) Fr. Klauser, in common with most modern writers on the planning 
of churches, lays down that “the terminal wall of the sanctuary should 
not be pierced by windows, lest the clear vision of the altar be obscured.” 
It is difficult to understand this now widespread objection to east windows, 
considering that “the stained glass of the east window was the English 
parochial reredos” for several hundred years (Francis Bond, The Chancel 
of English Churches, p. 53). In the later Middle Ages, especially in 
northern Europe, it was felt that there should be more light round the 
high altar than anywhere in the church. In many a late medieval parish 
church in England the high altar was placed in a sort of lantern, with 
colored light from the windows playing round it, as in the midst of a 
rainbow. 

Macduff, Scotland Peter F. ANSON’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS. Ai Historical Commentary. By Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. The 

Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. lii-168. Cloth, $2.50. 

The Dublin edition of this book was reviewed in our December issue. 
But it is important enough to warrant calling attention to its recent 
publication in the U. S$. Dom Lebbe (who died last year) stood on the 
right platform: hence his view of historical developments has the right 
perspective. Though certainly not a “major work,” it ranks above half 
a dozen or so other titles of recent books on the Mass that readily come 
to mind. Too bad the author did not have access to Fr. Jungmann’s 
Missarum Sollemnia: it would have been even better. — But a puzzle 
remains: why a book that is only lithographed should cost a good slice 
more than the original? ei. 
UNTO THE ALTAR. Thoughts on the Spirit of the Mass for the Use of the 

Clergy. By Rev. Joseph V. Duenser, C.PP.S. The Bruce Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1949. Pp. xii-240. Cloth, $3.50. 

Here are twenty-five conferences for priests. Although not concerned 
directly with the liturgy, each of them uses some prayer or action of the 

1Author of Churches, Their Plan and Furnishing (cf. O.F., March, 1949, pp. 
234ff.). In an accompanying note, the well-known author-artist was kind enough 
to add: ‘“‘With every good wish to Orate Fratres for 1950 from one of its most 
enthusiastic readers on this side of the Atlantic.’” — ED. 
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Mass as a starting point — thus justifying the title— for nine to ten 
pages of lively writing on leadership, humility, temptations, tepidity, zeal, 
and like topics, all aimed at maintaining the true priestly character. 
Many an anecdote helps point the lesson. There is some wordiness at times 
in the building up of comparisons, but more often there is stimulating 
freshness and originality of phrase. The suggestions for self-examination 
are particularly helpful. Fr. Duenser has a reputation as a good retreat 
master for priests; this volume shows why. A. A. W. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD’S SERVICE. Vol. II. Meditation, Particular 
Examen and Practical Application for Every Day of the Year. Based on the 
Rule of St. Benedict. By the Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. A Grail Publica- 
tion. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1949. Pp. viii-502. Cloth, $4.00. 


This is the second in a series of three volumes, the first of which ap- 
peared in 1947, and was reviewed in this periodical (cf. Vol. XXIII, pp. 
94-96). What was said in that review is substantially true of this volume, 
for in its general plan and method it is much like its predecessor. The 
Holy Rule is again printed in its entirety, pp. 1-56, and then the author 
discusses stability, conversio morum or reformation of life according to 
monastic principles, monastic ascetical life, and Benedictine liturgical life. 

One might easily conclude that treatises on stability and conversio 
morum would have meaning only for Benedictines, but on closer study 
one finds much in both these sections of value for any religious. Fr. 
Sause’s treatment of stability is particularly satisfying. Too often, one is 
left with the impression that stability binds one for life to the monastery 
of one’s profession, and that is that. But in the light of this commentary, 
one begins to see how the vow of stability reaches out into one’s daily 
life as a constant challenge to live and think in accordance with the 
spirit of the house of one’s profession. And that is a much bigger order! 

The considerations on ascetical life aie challenging, and the discussion 
on liturgical life should offer further support to all who are working 
for its revival. One is impressed, too, with the vast amount of erudition 
with which the topics are handled. And yet, the book is not a full answer 
to this reviewer’s quest for a meditation book. The writer himself says, 
“All life-programs are stated simply. . . . Their explanations are much 
more involved. Their actual application is as extensive as life itself in all 
its complexity” (p. 400). But must the explanations be so involved? In 
the final analysis, who but the individual soul can apply a program of 
spiritual living? Must the monk consider thirteen conditions before he 
can be assured that “he prefers nothing to the love of Christ”? What sort 
of giant intellect would one need to meditate, in a scant half hour, on 
ten striking quotations from the Mediator Dei? (pp. 409-412). Of 
course, the answer is that Fr. Sause was trying to offer sufficient material 
for everyone, truly a difficult job and one that led him to include extrane- 
ous or prolific details. 
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Admittedly, the contents of the book are valuable. Had they been 
written more simply as “Considerations on the Holy Rule,” with less 
emphasis on perpetually examining oneself and perpetually striving for 
this or that (doesn’t one need to be reminded also that our perfection 
is above all the result of God’s work in us?), the work, I think, would 
have been more satisfactory. But it still remains an outstanding contribu- 
tion to Benedictine ascetism, and we sincerly congratulate the author on 
a great work now happily nearing completion. A. B. M. 


THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE. An Account of the History and Cere- 
monial of the Roman Jubilee. By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. xxiv-420. Cloth, $4.25. 

This is a lithographed reprint of a book issued half a century ago. The 
book is valuable; and there is none other like it on the market: it fills a 
need. But could nobody have been found to bring it up to date —if for 
no other reason than consideration for a man who spent much of his 
brilliant talent to critically revising and bringing up to date the work of 
other scholars? In any event, the fact that it is an unrevised reissue of a 
book published in 1900 should be indicated more clearly than by a mere 
reference on the dust jacket (which is soon thrown away) or by a minute 
date among the Imprimatur’s and Nihil Obstat’s (which nobody looks at). 
The bold “1949” on the title page, without any hint of the book not 
being an original printing, is, shall we say, misleading. And Fr. Thurston, 
of all men, deserves a kinder fate than to have his work and reputation 
capitalized on in this fashion for the sake of a sure market. 

G. L. D. 

THE MAN ON FIRE. The Story of Saint Paul. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 


Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. A Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1949. 

Pp. 193. Cloth, $2.50. 

Most readers need no introduction to Miss Windeatt, or to her style. 
Already she has more than a dozen books to her credit, besides scores of 
articles. In such a work as this, much, of course, is based upon a lively 
imagination; much in the orthodox sources is re-cast in a popular up-to- 
date mold; and applications personal in tone will be many. Upon im- 
pressionable minds of children, for whom the book is intended, her pic- 
ture of the great Apostle will be a lasting and vivid one. W. G. H. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOR JESUS 
CHRIST. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Text. Catholic Book 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 383. Cloth, $4.00. 

*. . . Provided only that in every way . . . Christ is being proclaimed; 
in this I rejoice, yes and I shall rejoice” (Phil. 1:18). Every reprint of 
God’s inspired Words means a further extension of Truth — certainly an 
occasion for rejoicing, if one has the spirit of St. Paul. Criticism, then, 
must be limited to some specific points in the method of presentation. It 
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may be doubted whether this latest reprint will be generally welcomed 
as an advance in the technique of printing or the choice of biblical illus- 
trations. A “backbone richly stamped in blue, red, and gold . . . words of 
Christ in RED, beautiful dust-proof colored jacket, blue top edge” hardly 
make the pinkish red or heavy black bold pages of the book appealing. 
For appearance and for price the reviewer prefers the previous edition 
by the St. Anthony Guild Press. W. G. H. 

OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. The 

Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 216. Cloth, $2.50. 

The volume belongs to the English “Scripture Textbooks for Catholic 
Schools” series of which the Scripture scholar Msgr. John M. T. Barton 
is general editor. It is intended for the upper grades (perhaps including 
the first years of high school), and where not used as a text would cer- 
tainly be highly suitable as supplementary reading. It does not consist 
of a series of independent anecdotes, as the title might suggest; rather it 
follows the traditional method of Bible Histories, giving the biblical 
account from Adam to Christ. Van Zeller’s presentation contains less 
outmoded “tradition” than most other similar histories; scholars will ques- 
tion the exactitude of certain statements (e.g., the Samaritan Pentateuch 
is hardly the “world’s oldest manuscript,” since it most likely dates from 
the 14th century A.D.), yet his usual accuracy, interesting style and 
broad over-all clear picture of the Old Testament message give the book 
a claim to general recognition. W. G. H. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. By St. Francis de Sales. 

Newly Translated and Edited by John K. Ryan. Harper & Brothers, New 

York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. xxxix-256. Cloth, $3.00. 

To recommend a classic such as this would be presumption indeed. But 
it may be permitted, in a liturgical magazine, to call attention to the 
Saint’s merit in his treatment of the holy Eucharist. A contemporary of 
the great Cardinal Bérulle, he shared his theocentric outlook. The effect 
on his devotional writing is obvious, though he did not draw all the 
liturgical conclusions therefrom that, e.g., Condren and the Oratorian 
school did. 

Nevertheless, for his age and its theological preoccupations and devo- 
tional practice, St. Francis de Sales’s stand on holy Communion shows en- 
lightened courage. A bare two generations earlier, in the Catholic ““West- 
ern Rising” in England, one of the demands of the insurgents was that 
the “Sacrament of the Altar (be) but at Easter delivered.” The Council 
of Trent, of course, urged that “at every Mass the faithful not merely 
make a spiritual communion but should receive the Eucharist sacra- 
mentally.” But as yet few spiritual directors dared to take the Council 
literally. St. Francis, stressing the food aspect of Communion, rightly 
insists that the spiritually weak have as great need of it as the strong. His 
two chapters (Bk. II, 20, 21) almost sound post-Pius X. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Of the holy Sacrifice he says: “Endeavor to assist at holy Mass every 
day, that you may jointly with the priest offer up the Sacrifice of your 
Redeemer to God, His Father, for yourself and for the whole Church” 
(Bk. II, ch. 14). And his more detailed instructions about the method 
of assisting, given the absence of missals, illustrate his characteristic pru- 
dence and good judgment. 

But he does reveal himself influenced by the temper of his time in his 
introductory “Notice to the Reader”: “When I make use of the words 
of Scripture, usually it is not to explain them, but rather to explain my 
own meaning by them, since they are more venerable and pleasing to 
devout souls.” Contrast that with the attitude of earlier centuries, when 
the Fathers of the Church prided themselves on being but “ministers of 
the Word,” helping its light to shine. 

The edition is presented as “newly translated.” Comparison with the 
previously current edition would suggest that the editor’s work con- 
sisted rather in tidying up archaic phrases. But that in itself is not a 
minor task, and deserves grateful recognition. The editor’s introduction, 
too, is well done. G. L. D. 


ALTAR ECHOES. By the Monks of Conception Abbey. Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo. 1949. Pp. 30. Paper, 30 cents; 15 for $4.00. 


This collection of thirteen original hymns by two monks of Conception 
Abbey is an attempt at writing “English chant” for the laity in the 
“thought and mood of our various liturgical seasons.” Fr. Patrick Cum- 
mins, O.S.B., is the author of the texts, and Fr. Edmund Kestel, O.S.B., 
composed the melodies. Their intention is not to supplant Gregorian 
chant, but rather to foster an appreciation of the Latin chant. 

The thirty-page booklet is neatly put together. The notes are Gregorian 
notation with the rhythmic ictus and all. Each song is prefaced with a 
paragraph or two on the spirit of the song and its setting in the liturgical 
year. The texts are truly inspirational, even if an occasional phrase such 
as “world-wide cry” is not too easily sung. The melodies themselves are 
simple and reverent, and in the syllabic style; however, a little more 
variety would be desirable. Several of them, especially the ones for the 
Easter octave and the Pentecost octave, sound inspired. 

It is the author’s hope that by encouraging our people to “sing their 
faith in the classroom and kitchen, in harvest field and factory, at home 
and away from home,” the way will be paved for a “more realistic and 
enthusiastic singing of the eucharistic Banquet-Sacrifice.” We urgently 
recommend these hymns, especially for school children, and pray that this 
booklet will stimulate congregational singing, and soon. C.G. S. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


GESCHICHTE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Vol. I. By Rev. Paul Hei- 
nisch. Peter Hanstein Verlag, Bonn, Germany, 1949. Pp. 200. Cloth. 

Dr. Paul Heinisch is generally regarded as the foremost living Catholic 
author in the Old Testament field. Since 1908 he has averaged a book 
every two years, a total of 21. Most famous are his five volumes (Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Ezechiel) in the celebrated “Bonn Bible” 
series. Less well-known (because published during the war) is his monu- 
mental Theologie des Alten Testamentes, a comprehensive and scholarly 
study (over 5,000 references to the Holy Bible) of the theological con- 
tent of pre-Christian revelation. 

Fr. Heinisch’s Theologie appeared as the first supplementary volume to 
the Bonn series. Friedrich Noetscher’s Biblische Altertumskunde followed 
as the second, while the present Geschichte is the latest. Conditions in 
Europe have delayed publication and now necessitate a printing in two 
sections. The first section, in accord with traditional sequence, begins 
with the “Creation Account,” devotes sufficient space for the average 
reader to the problems of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, and con- 
tinues with the election of Abraham and the story of the Israelitic people 
down to the dynasty of Omri. Volume 2 will complete the account. 

There exists no survey of the Old Testament story so complete, so 
thoroughly up-to-date, so accurate and presented with so much good 
judgment — at least not in English. Our Bible histories (excepting a few 
on the grade school level) are either residue from a past century or super- 


ficial polish featuring pageant and imagination (in apogee currently at 
the cinema). To speak on the Old Testament convincingly to the modern 
educated laity is not easy. Of which the clergy are sometimes aware. 
Accordingly it is gratifying that Dr. Heinisch’s Theology will be avail- 
able next month in an English edition; were his History also in English 
we would have the tools for an intelligent appreciation of an immense 
and immensely important segment of inspired truth. M. E. D. 


SANCTUM EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHAEUM. Collectio 
Hebraica Hierosolymitana. Versio delitzschiana emendata juxta textum graecum 
et commentaria P. Lagrange, O.P. By Dr. J. M. Paul Bauchet, O.C.D. St. 
Pierre de Sion, P.O.B. 768, Jerusalem. 1948. Pp. xxiv-88. Paper, n.p.g. 

Dr. Bauchet has re-edited the translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel into 
Hebrew by the great German scholar Franz Delitzsch. He has modified it 
to make it agree with the critical edition of Pére Lagrange, but wherever 
such deviations occur (about 560 times), the text of Delitzsch is given 
in a footnote. The booklet makes interesting reading for those who have 
had a year or two of Hebrew, and who know the Gospel of St. Matthew 
practically by heart. W. G. H. 
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